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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND 
LOGICAL HUMANISM’ 


ONE need only look at the trend of enrollment to be 
convineed—if conviction indeed is lacking—that the 
study of language and the study of the arts of lan- 
guage occupy a precarious position in the present-day 
curriculum. While foreign-language teachers—and I 
include teachers of English within this general denomi- 
nation—have been fighting a gallant rear-guard action, 
they are now standing on what looks very much like 
a beach head in the curriculum. 

Of course, the immediate problem is one of tactics; 
how to adjust to a fluid situation. This calls for im- 
provisation. Undoubtedly magnetic tapes and native 
costumes have certain tactical merits. But perhaps a 
elassicist may be pardoned at this point for speaking 
of strategy instead of tactics; you will allow, at least, 
that we Latin teachers have been on the beach head 
longer than you. And may I add, continuing the mili- 
tary metaphor, that my own work in the classical field 

1 Address at the Fall Conference for College Teachers 


of Languages and Literature in the Northwest, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, October 13, 1950. 
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has led to the conviction that all of us, as partisans of 
the language arts, need a long-range plan—something 
that slashes through to the base of opposition, far be- 
yond the tactics of the immediate fluid situation. 

I am proposing, then, a strategy. But so far as my 
remarks here are concerned, I am afraid that what I 
shall say will seem to be both rude and dogmatic. I 
present my apologies for this in advance. Limitations 
of time require the statement of a number of proposi- 
tions without the amenities of persuasion. I shail not 
be attempting, therefore, to plead the case; I shall pre- 
sent merely a brief and indicate, at the most, direc- 
tions of argument. 

Here is the brief. 

However reassuring we may find our own argu- 
ments, the enrollment figures indicate that we are not 
convineing either the academic or the lay publie. The 
very obvious failure of our arguments suggests that 
we should find new arguments. For a new direction 
of argument—as the first stage in the new strategy— 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


I suggest that we look to the School of Education. 
By that I mean to say that we language teachers have 
made a very grave mistake in ignoring educational 
theory. That is, we are not giving a plausible account 
of what we do. We have made another grave mistake 
in ignoring the genuine logical merit of the central 
theory of the new education. It will be the part of 
strategy, if not of honesty, to admit that the theory 
of the new education has appealed to a great many 
able and intelligent people. Moreover, the movement 
that has its headquarters in the School of Education 
is an enormously powerful force; it has already at- 
tained such scope as to change the direction of our 
culture—and, it may be, the course of history. It 
cannot be shrugged off. It must be understood. And 
what must be understood especially is the reason of 
its force. 

Briefly, the new education gives a specific theoretical 
As I said a 
moment ago, we do not give such an account. The 


account of the process of education. 


new education has a dialectic; we have none. The 
success of the new education is surely a hint that we 
might find in its account a direction, at least, for the 
discovery of better arguments than those we are now 
trying to use. That direction of argument, I suggest, 
will involve the use of analogy. We need to under- 
stand, first of all, that the new education bases its 
theory on an analogy. In other words, we need to 
understand the analogy that is implicit in the phi- 
losophy of John Dewey. 

Most of us, I assume, have had occasion to explore 
the use of analogy in the field of letters, especially in 
relation to poetic technique; and we understand that 
analogy is one of three related figures of speech, the 
other two being simile and metaphor. These three, 
with their extensions and transfers of meaning, with 
the images and symbols that they create, are of the 
poetic essence. Indeed, the use of analogy, with its 
extensions and transfers of meaning, is woven into 
the very fabric of human speech and thought. 

The basic analogy of the new education begins, 
necessarily, with a simile. It says that the learning 
process is like the laboratory process, the experimental 
method, the process of controlled experiment. Now it 
is important to observe how analogy, as a formal log- 
ical device, or informally, as in everyday speech and 
in poetry, brings with it a complex of associated 
meanings, metaphors, and extensions. Analogy acts 
as a bridge across which associations and meanings 
may be transported in wholesale fashion from the 
better known to the less known, making the less sig- 
nifieant more significant. 

To sum up, then: the new education has constructed 
a logical bridge between the process of science and 
the process of education. Across that bridge has come 
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a great variety of associations and meanings, Th, 
result has been the construction of a metaphor oj 
enormous scope; that is, a new system of meanings, 
a new complex of associations for education that is at 
the same time a new language. 

One of the associations of science that has come 
across the bridge of analogy as part of the complex of 
meaning is a special way of looking at the individual, 
This way of looking at the individual involves what w: 
may call the sociology of the system. It is important 
to note that the individual, in the system of meanings 
related to science, and hence related to education, js 


sociologically isolated. This aspect of the sociology 


of science—that is, the sociology of the isolated indi- 


vidual—is a necessary consequence of the learning 
situation in the scientific process. Next we need to 
note that learning, judgment, and experience—which 
are almost interchangeable terms in the scientific struc- 
ture of meaning—may be said to involve an imme- 
diate spontaneous response on a minimal level of 
meaning to privately selected data on the part of the 
isolated individual. 

I apologize for these high-sounding terms; but w 
are moving into a new structure of meanings—a new 
language, that is; and you have just heard some of it. 
I am referring to a very important aspect of the new 
system, and it has a number of consequences in edu- 
eation. In association with other related meanings 
of science, the learning process looks for immediate 
positive results, mathematically verified if possible, in 
relation to the isolated individual. And that is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the system in which we our- 
selves are trying to work. We are thinking in terms 
of positive results, immediately verifiable, in relation 
to the isolated individual. I suggest that we call this 
the Baconian system, for the sake of a name, implying 
the important role played in the developmental stages 
of the system by Sir Francis Bacon. We have never 
questioned the Baconian system because we have been 
brought up in it. We are not even aware that we 
are working in a system, or that there are other sys- 
tems—possibly better ones for our purposes. We 
have been trying to justify language study and the 
humanities on the basis of immediate positive results, 
immediately verifiable in relation to the isolated indi- 
vidual, just as, in other respects, we are concerning 
ourselves with the immediate vocational advantage, the 
immediate emotional comfort, the immediate intellec- 
tual interests, the immediate aesthetic intimacies; in 
general, the immediate responses of the isolated indi- 
vidual. This is pragmatism of a very low order, 
added to positivism. As humanists, as partisans of 
the language arts, we have been trying to talk Old 
High Baconian; the new schoolmen are talking a mod- 
ern dialect of the same language and are much more 
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fluent than we are. As humanists, we have no busi- 
ness trying to talk that language at all. What we are 
doing cannot make sense in a system of meanings 
related to science. 

Now let me re-emphasize a key point in this brief: 
Dewey’s philosophy suggests a direction and a method. 
That is, it suggests that we may find another analogy 
and another process that will give us a bridge for the 
transfer of meanings, a bridge that will enable us 
to talk sense, to validate and justify language study 
and the humanities in a logical way that is impossible 
at present. There is such a bridge. It is not a new 
bridge; and least of all do I claim to have discovered 
it. It has been in the classics all the time 
it was in the elassies until the department of classics 
itself began to think in Old High Baconian. If we 
will—if we wish to learn a new, but old, language in 


or at least, 





riving an account of ourselves—we can bring across 
that bridge a complete structure of meanings from 
the only system in human experience that will match 
the system of science, association for association, 
meaning for meaning, method for method, value for 
value, term for term, point for point, detail for de- 
tail. It will come as a shock, I fear, to learn that the 
bridge, the analogy, and the process have been closely 
related to the humanities and the liberal arts from the 
very beginning. In the classical writings on liberal 
education, the bridge is described almost explicitly. 

The basic analogue for the arts of language, the 
liberal arts, the humanities lies in the legal process. 
The bridge between the law and education will give 
us a specific, logically valid account of our place and 
our duty in education. The new complex of meanings 
eannot be recreated for you in a few moments, al- 
though there is something to be said for the oppor- 
tunity that may be left open for discussion at future 
meetings. At any rate, I can at least indicate a few 
more directions. 

Let us note, first of all, that the historical continuity 
of the law and its relation to humanism have very 
largely been overlooked in our appraisal of the clas- 
sical tradition. Let us note, in particular, that the 
legislative and judicial processes in Athens were the 
matrix out of which the concept of speech as a de- 
liberate art developed. ' That is to say, the great 
rhetorical tradition of European letters, which is to 
say traditional education, had its origin in felt civic 
needs; that is, in the necessities and procedures of 
the legal process. Let us further note that the judicial 
and legislative processes were the main preoccupation 
of those prudent Romans who established the reasoned 
formulae of liberty for posterity—those procedures of 
civilization that we like to call the West. 

Much more could be said about the historical asso- 
ciation between the law and education; for example, 
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the fact that the modern university developed out of 
the medieval schools of law and that the Reception of 
Roman Law anticipates by several centuries that 
elusive phenomenon, the Renaissance. But let us note 
here that one figure who continuously dominates the 

humanistic tradition on the level of the basic language 

arts, was Cicero—until, as I say, the department of 

classics began to speak Old High Baconian and swung 

from Cicero and rhetoric and the sociology of the 

legal process to Plato, romanticism, positivism, and 

the sociology of science. And Cicero, it should fur- 

thermore be noted, was a lawyer. He was always a 

lawyer, pleading a case. He was perhaps the greatest 

barrister in the history of the legal process. That is 

to say, the one dominant figure in the older humanism 

was a man whose entire career and considerable gifts 
of analysis, exposition, summation, and persuasion 
were devoted to the legal process—for which he cre- 
ated what Mackail has called, somewhat expansively, 
“the prose of the human race.” It was in this con- 
text, then, that the bridge of meanings between the 
legal process and education received its specifie par- 
ticularized description, to be paralleled in our own 
time by the bridge between the laboratory process and 
education. 

There is curious confirmation of the dominance of 
Baconian language today in the fact that not only 
the deliberate arts of speech, but also the legal process 
and jurisprudence receive at the most only hasty con- 
sideration in our systems of ordinary and general edu- 
eation. But, unknown to academicians, some of the 
best thinking recently, or currently, produced by this 
nation is related to the legal process. A little time 
spent in the law library will help us to understand 
again the bridge between the legal process and edu- 
eation. The bridge was described in Ciceronian writ- 
ings on education. We can use the same bridge today, 
but with foundations newly designed. In the older 
writings, it is assumed that the end product of edu- 
cation, as we commonly acknowledge, is citizenship. 
But the old bridge, with new foundations only, enables 
us to focus attention much more sharply upon the 
business of being a citizen than our current educa- 
tional theory does, or can. The humanistic account 
of citizenship, in other words, is specific: it goes con- 
siderably beyond hopeful humanitarian generalities 
about the right social attitudes, co-operation, faith in 
one’s fellow man, ete. The citizen, according to the 
meanings of traditional liberal education, is an active 
functioning participant in a free republic, and as 
such, he must be at one time a judge and at another 
time an advocate. These are the essential qualities 
of the citizen or civilized person. Not only does the 
citizen acknowledge the supremacy of law, but, equally 
important, he acknowledges the necessity of controlled 
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judgment and delayed response to data submitted in 
the public process. The citizen must be able to act 
as judge of major issues presented to him by others. 
On other oceasions the citizen must be prepared to 
advocate and plead the good cause with the utmost 
resource of thought and word. That is to say, citizen- 
ship in a free republic is a generalized legislative and 
appellate process, with the distinction being only 
superficial that the regular courts and legislative 
bodies are more definitely formalized and located. 

Thus, as we examine the analogy of the legal process 
more closely, we shall become aware of an absolute 
conflict of meanings and consequences. The modern 
observer, acculturated academically in the meanings of 
science, may object, quite logically within his system, 
that a system of meanings related to the legal process 
will be unscientific. Quite so; that is the peculiar 
merit of the legal process. But in terms of the older 
system which we are now examining, the structure of 
meanings within which we are now trying to operate 
in education is illegal. 

Or, by way of illustrating the basic conflict in an- 
other way, I can do no better than to report on some- 
thing that happens every year in my junior-senior 
section of our local “humanities” course. When I an- 
nounce the first quiz of the fall quarter, I am always 
asked, “Will the questions be objective or subjective?” 
The answer, of course, is “Neither.” The question, as 
I am at some pains to assure my students, is com- 
pletely out of order in the humanities. It is mean- 
ingful only in a system of values related to science. 
When I answer “Neither” to the either-or of the sci- 
entific system, it should be obvious, I hope, in the light 
of what I have been saying here, that the student is 
expected to be able to state a case. And this leads 
us back into the older system, for the cases involved in 
complete citizenship may, in the course of a lifetime, 
eall upon all the resources of contemporary human 
knowledge, united and organized by the arts of ex- 
pression. One hesitates to use the term rhetoric here, 
but rhetoric it is. Not, I hasten to add, the art of the 
highfalutin’ phrase, but the art as the ancients knew 
it: the art of the clenched fist of logic and open palm 
of persuasion. The clenched fist in that sense, I am 
afraid, is a forgotten gesture; without it, the open 
palm is allied only with the open mouth. 

At this point, I am uncomfortably aware that I 
have only pointed to the bridge; or, to shift to the 
legal metaphor, I have not made a case. The mean- 


ings of the legal process are unfamiliar, while even 
among humanists, the meanings of science evoke an 
immediate, favorably conditioned response—however 
much humanists may twitch when the term “science” 
itself is mentioned. Contrariwise the bare terms 
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“law” and “legal process” usually evoke no response 
at all from humanists; and if they do, the response 
is likely to be based on concepts vaguely understood 
and long antiquated in the field of jurisprudence, 
Here then, in polar terms, is an evidence of the mon. 
strous paradox of our academic thought; and it cries 
for resolution. May I therefore venture the sugges. 
tion that there is available a new (but old) weapon of 
thought in education, namely, logical humanism. This 
weapon has been sharpened by recent important 
studies of how the legal process works. These studies 
raise the interesting possibility that we may now re- 
examine and remold the humanistic system and vali. 
date it in theoretical terms as specific and as up to 
date as those used by the new education or by other 
denominations operating within the scientifie struc- 
ture of meanings. Or, with specific reference to pri- 
mary and secondary education, the case for tradi- 
tional education can now be reopened and argued in 
terms of meanings to which all other meanings must 
be subordinate in a civilized society. 

Now, as I approach the limit of my space, I should 
like to emphasize the proposition that foreign-lan- 
guage teachers—and I am still including teachers of 
English within this category—face a challenge and a 
duty of the highest order. I repeat the proposition 
that citizenship in a free republic is a generalized 
legislative and appellate process. In the new educa- 
tion, it is said that school and society are one. Well 
enough; but in place of a school-society that is related 
analogically, metaphorically, sociologically to the lab- 
oratory process we are pointing here to a school-society 
that is analogous in a precisely parallel way to a court 
of appeal and a preparation for judgment and ad- 
voeacy in a process that deals with data in an entirely 
different way for entirely different purposes in an 
entirely different structure of meanings. We are 
pointing to the context in which, anciently, the de- 
liberate arts of language were developed, requiring 
the highest degree of competence attainable by the 
individual student; in other words the utmost experi- 
ence in dealing with meanings. That is where we 
come in as language teachers; meanings are our busi- 
ness or should be. This is the direction in which our 
ease lies. The law is on our side. That is to say, the 
sum of the pragmatic civic experience of the Western 
world, allied with a specific particularized prescription 
for its use and application, supports our claim to a 
place in the curriculum—provided only that we re- 
build the bridge between the legal process and edu- 
cation. 

While I have no fondness for piety on public occa- 
sions, I am conscious now of the traditional admo- 
nition that the kind of education we have been describ- 
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ing here is a moral obligation upon the community, 
for the ultimate duty of citizenship, and hence the 
end of education, is that the citizens shali plead the 
good cause so that the good cause may prevail. That 
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is the one objective of logical humanism—the higher 
practicality. 

At this point my own immediate case must rest in 
anticipation of further hearings. 








Shorter Papers. 


PIONEER UNIVERSITY 


J. C. Morrirr 


Superintendent of Schools, Provo, Utah 


On February 28, 1950, the University of Utah cel- 
ebrated the centennial anniversary of its founding. 
While located in one of the relatively young states it 
ranks among the oldest state universities of the na- 
tion. Its origin and early history are quite unlike 
those of any of its sister institutions. Time and 
change of custom only have made it comparable to 
those elsewhere. Its uniqueness lay in the distinction 
of the religious-socio-economy of those who gave it 
birth and nurtured it during its infancy and early life. 

The migrant pioneers who first entered Salt Lake 
Valley, July 24, 1847, to establish a permanent com- 
monwealth had then existed seventeen years as a re- 
ligious body. During that time they had established 
schools of different kinds in Ohio, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois. In each of these frontier states they came to 
see the advantages of a literate people and to rely 
heavily upon a planned program of education to per- 
petuate their interests. 

At the little city of Nauvoo, Illinois, this religious 
colony which later was to make the westward trek to 
Utah created the University of the City of Nauvoo. 
This university was under the “control and manage- 
ment of the Board of Trustees consisting of a Chan- 
cellor, Registrar, and twenty-three Regents.” Slightly 
more than two months following the granting of the 
charter, the city council, which until that time had 
possessed the power “to establish, support, and regu- 
late common schools,” passed an ordinance on Febru- 
ary 22, 1841, that transferred the control of all schools 
from the city council to the regents and chancellor of 
the University of the City of Nauvoo. By this act 
all education was directed from this administrative 
source, and thereby the pattern of educational organi- 
zation for these people became established. 

As indicated above, in the summer of 1847 the 
Nauvoo colony entered Salt Lake Valley. Numerous 
hardships and many weary miles of travel did not al- 
ter their educational ideals and patterns of religious 
or educational customs and organizations. Thus, one 
of the first laws passed by the newly established “Leg- 
islative Assembly of the State of Deseret” was that 
which created the University of the State of Deseret, 


later to become the University of Utah. On February 
28, 1850, the incorporating statute of the “university” 
was enacted. 

Like its predecessor at Nauvoo, the University of 
Deseret had a twofold purpose: (a) it was to be an 
institution of higher education and (b) it was to serve 
as the directing agency of all other schools within 
the colony or colonies where the statute applied. The 
new institution of learning was established in Salt 
Lake City, November 11, 1850. The regents had the 
right 

to transact all business needful to the pros- 
perity of the University, in advancing all useful and fine 
arts and sciences; to select and procure lands; erect and 
purchase buildings; solicit donations; send agents abroad; 


receive subscriptions; purchase books, maps, charts, and 


all apparatus necessary for the most liberal endowment 
of any library, and scientific institutions; employ pro- 
fessors and teachers; make by-laws, establish branches 
of the University throughout the State; and do all other 
things that fathers, and guardians of the institution 


ought to do.1 


The chancellor was the chief executive officer of the 
university and chairman of the Board of Regents. 

Rather pretentious plans were made for the future 
of this pioneer institution of learning. The local 
newspaper carried publicity of the opening of the 
school in each issue up to and including January 25, 
1851. During its initial history the right of matricu- 
lation was limited to boys; but, stated the press, “as 
soon as a room can be prepared, another school similar 
in its object and character will be instituted for 
ladies.”2, Commencing with the second term, the uni- 
versity admitted “male and female scholars in all the 
necessary branches of education, usually taught in 
such institutions.” This action at this date is be- 
lieved to initiate the first co-educational higher institu- 
tion west of the Mississippi River. The enrollment 
remained relatively small, but the school had an im- 
mediate influence on the cultural life of the people. 
The high anticipations of the governing body may be 
noted by the published statement: “Graduates of col- 
leges, and students of law, medicine, and theology 
may here receive lectures . . . gratis.” 


1‘¢An Ordinance Incorporating the University of the 
State of Deseret,’’ Sec. 4. 

2 Deseret News, Vol. I, November 16, 1850. 

3 Ibid., February 8, 1851. 
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From the time of its inception it was the policy of 
the governing body of the university to provide a 
means by which teachers for the colonies throughout 
the State of Deseret may be equipped for teaching 
services. The announcement beginning with the sec- 
ond term contained a plea “that a goodly number of 
scholars may qualify themselves for teachers.”* This 
concern for adequately trained teachers may be noted 
in an early address to the Legislative Assembly by 
Governor Brigham Young. Said he, 

I fear that sufficient attention is not paid to the selection 
teachers, or the manner of con- 
Although the Board of Regents have 
doubtless by their influence aided much, and are still 


and examination of 


ducting schools. 


extending their influence and exertions in a general way 
to advance the cause of education.5 


The isolated and pioneering economy of the time 
detracted from a continuing growth of higher educa- 
tion. Extracting a meager living from the arid soils 
and constructing sufficient shelter for protection from 
the weather and the Indians demanded prior effort 
of the people of all ages. There were times during 
those early years when the university as an institution 
of learning was nonexistent. 

The university as a means of governing and encour- 
aging education below college level existed regardless 
of the institution as a place of learning. As indicated 
above, the chancellor and regents were to have general 
charge of all education. In this capacity the early 
records indicate that the regents spent much time in 
establishing schools and directing education. <A por- 
tion of a written order from the chancellor to the 
regents in 1854 indicates something of the task they 
were to perform: 

See that competent schools are established in each Ward 
or District on a scale extensive enough to accommodate 
all the scholars of said Wards or Districts; and keep a 
watchful eye upon the character of the Schools, the man- 
ner in which they are conducted; and suggest any im- 
provement that you may discover necessary. Advise with 
the trustees and act as their aids and counselors in their 
duties and responsibilities. . . . 

It is expected that the Regents ... who may visit 
the various towns and settlements in the Territory, to- 
gether with such agent or agents as may be sent by the 
Board, will teach and enforce these principles in all their 
circuits.6 

Not only did the regents work to develop school or- 
ganizations that might provide for the education of 
the children in the settlements, and not only did they 
give supervision to the trustees and the teachers where 
schools were in operation, but several of them person- 

4 Ibid. 

5 Brigham Young. Journal of Joint Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of Utah Territory, December 11, 
1854, 98. 

6 Deseret News, Vol. IV, December 7, 1854. 
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ally assumed responsibility for the teaching of 


schools. Some of the old diaries indicate something of 
the concern these school officials possessed for educa- 
tion. One such diary describes a personal effort to 
maintain a school during the month of February, 185]. 


In part the record states: 


I commenced a grammar school in my wicky-up. .. . 
The light of the camp fire, with only one grammar book 

. [provided heat, light and supplies]. The scholars are 
making good progress.... The wind blew very hard in 
the evening, so much so that I put my camp fire out and 
instead of teaching we went to bed... My scholars 
assembled round the camp fire this evening, freezing one 
side, roasting the other, listened earnestly to my lecture 
on English Grammar. ...My wicky-up is a very im- 
portant establishment, composed of brush, a few slabs 
and 3 A fire in the center benches and 
logs placed around, two of which are fashioned with 
It answers for various purposes, kit 


wagons. 


buffalo robes... . 
chen, schoolhouse, dining room, meeting house, council 
house, sitting room, reading room, store room. To see 
my school some of the cold nights in February is heart- 
ening, scholars standing round my huge camp fire, the 
wind broken off by the brush and the whole canopy of 
heaven for covering.... I would stand with my gram- 
mar book, the only one in school, would give out a sen- 
tence at a time and pass it around. Notwithstanding 
these circumstances, I never saw a grammar class learn 


faster.7 


Remote distances from educational institutions pre- 
sented challenging problems to the university regents, 
but they were determined to do the best they could 
under the circumstances and never faltered in their 
own effort to give counsel to teachers. Newspapers 
and diaries of that time are replete with descriptions 
of the educational activities of the regency. Deserib- 
ing one series of meetings to be held, the regency on 
one occasion said, “At these meetings, we wish the 
teachers to propose and discuss briefly those questions 
that are pertinent to their oceupation; to relate their 
mode of teaching and governing, and prominent re- 
sults of their observations.’’® 

The regents envisioned an hierarchial order of 
schools. It was planned for the University of Deseret 
to have branches throughout the Territory which in 
turn would direct and govern other divisions of the 
Some of these branches operated as success- 
For example, the “Tim- 


schools. 
ful educational institutions. 
panogos Branch of the University . . . [had] a daily 
attendance of about two hundred students.”® The 
plan, however, was to control all education from the 
“parent school,” or the University of Deseret. It is 
briefly stated thus: “The object of the Parent School 

7G. A. Smith, Diary. On file at Utah Historica] So- 
ciety, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

8 Deseret News, December 11, 1852. 

90. H. Riggs, Territorial School Report, 1874-75. 
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is to qualify teachers for the District or Ward Schools, 
ind then for a higher order of schools . . . that there 
may be a uniformity in the method of teaching 


+ 9710 


hroughout Deseret. 

Moreover, it was the intent of the Legislative As- 
sembly and the regents to direct other school offi- 
ials in their official capacity as such were created. 
Slightly more than a year after the University of 
Deseret was instituted, the Legislative Assembly 
assed an Act creating the office of the superintendent 
ff common schools. The statute specifically states 
hat the new official should be appointed by “the 
Chancellor and Board of Regents of the University 
f Deseret” and declared that in his school super- 
visory duties he should be “under their supervision 
and discretionary control.” The chancellor and re- 
gents were authorized to “award [the superintendent] 
such a salary . . . at the expense of the Territory for 
\is services, as they may deem expedient.”" 

Thus, in the great Basin of the Rocky Mountains, 
was launched the “University” that served in its in- 
faney as an institution of learning and provided a 
inique framework for educational control. The in- 
terim has brought significant changes. The beginning 
of an additional hundred years knows not the isola- 
tion in the impoverished pioneer economy that char- 
acterized the status of the founders. Disseminated 
educational control radiating from the institution has 
ceased to exist. The objectives of “teaching-learning” 
and researeh, common to that of sister universities, 
are the sole purposes of the University of Utah as 
the second century commences to be history. 


A RESEARCH HOLIDAY 


Saunt Sack 
Philadelphia 7 


SumMMER, with its luxurious freedom from the duties 
of the classroom, offers the opportunity of a research 
holiday. Historical research requires at least ocea- 
sional periods of reasonable length when the student 
ean devote long hours of intensive attention to his 
problem. The gathering of facts, long buried, re- 
quires more than the noting of event after event. It 
involves a critical attitude, a skeptical glance, weigh- 
ing, comparing, checking, and rechecking. Unfortu- 
nately, archival materials are not always what they 
seem. A student notebook may be genuine, or it may 
not; it may contain the faithful, daily recording of 
the events of the classroom, or it may embody reminis- 
eences far removed from the original scene. Meeting 
both the genuine and the spurious, the investigator 

10 Deseret News, Vol. I, 1850. 

11 Acts, Resolutions and Memorials passed by the First 
Annual and Special Sessions of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah. Approved October 4, 1851. 
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needs time and patience for the confirming of the 
former, and for the exposing of the latter. 

Engaged this past summer in collecting materials 
for “A History of Higher Education in Pennsylvania,” 
research began to appear in an entirely new light. 
Whereas formerly it had been for the writer but an 
academic, an abstract, a rather elusive concept, it now 
began to assume concrete form, real meaning. This 
new understanding arose from the search for, and 
continuous dealing with, primary documents—the ma- 
terials which must form the heart of an historical 
project if it is to pulse with life. 

Historical collections do not by any means house 
all manuscript materials. Original sources are fre- 
quently found in unexpected places. Many have been 
uncovered in the attics of private houses, in the un- 
frequented lofts of college buildings, in the interstices 
of neglected desk drawers, and in the Stygian recesses 
of library vaults, uncatalogued and unknown. The 
investigator follows strange paths to wrest the secrets 
of the past from their hiding places. A chance state- 
ment, an obscure reference, may supply a lead to 
manuscripts of great historic importanee. As the 
hunt intensifies, one’s whole being becomes attuned to 
the requirements of the chase; and it appears that 
an uncanny sense develops which enables one almost 
to divine the existence of pertinent materials. Almost, 
but not quite; naturally, one stops short of divination. 

A casual reference to a series of articles on the pio- 
neers of the “Ten-Mile” country, currently appearing 
in a western newspaper, led to the discovery of docu- 
ments relating to the history of a now defunct Penn- 
sylvania college. The articles were evidently founded 
on primary documents. The author, a local druggist, 
had access to materials hitherto unknown. Perhaps he 
could guide the writer to the resting place of the 
records of the old college. It had once existed in 
southwestern Pennsylvania; for how long, no one 
seemed to know. The academic ghost was elusive; 
one’s fingers almost itched to lay hold on it. 

The druggist historian had nothing in his posses- 
sion; but he knew of a teacher in a nearby high school 
who had delivered a talk about the college. Histori- 
cus, as he may be called, was most gracious and help- 
ful. His high school occupied the old college build- 
ine: his grandmother, now deceased, had onee been a 
student there. Searching his possessions, the new- 
found aide brought to light several important docu- 
ments: two catalogues of the college; a circular an- 
ion; a program of a debate 





nouncing an athletic exhibit 
between the two student literary societies; and an ad- 
vertisement from an old newspaper announcing the 
sale of the college furniture and seeking a prospective 
tenant of the soon-to-be-vacated college building. 


These materials, coupled with a study of the local 
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county court records and the newspaper file, resulted 
in piecing together a story (true, a meager one in 
some respects, but nevertheless a story) of the origin 
and demise of the 19th-century college. 

Library catalogues often fail to record faithfully 
the possessions of a library. Documents sometimes 
exist for which there are no finding cards, especially 
materials that are not in demand. And since libraries 
are almost invariably much older than the tenure of 
their librarians, it is not surprising that these cus- 
todians of the past are occasionally unaware of un- 
This was the writer’s ex- 
Two his- 


recorded, unused resources. 
perience at a western theological seminary. 
tories of the seminary claimed for it an origin in 1825. 
Neither of these accounts, however, pointed to a pri- 
In fact the 
Nor was there 


any indication in the library files that records existed 


mary source to substantiate the claim. 
earliest documented source was 1860. 


prior to this document, the minute book of the board 
of directors. Yet it was reasonable to believe that if 
the date 1825 were an accurate one, it must have been 
based on something more than a guess or a happy sup- 
position. So strong was this conviction, that per- 
mission was asked to examine the two vaults, despite 
the librarian’s insistence that everything in the library 
was catalogued, including the manuscript materials 
contained in them. It was a happy request, fortu- 
nately granted. From the dark recesses came not 
only the missing minutes of the board of directors 
from 1825 to 1860, but the original manuscript record 
of the synod which established the seminary and the 
earliest minutes of the Presbytery organizing the 
church in America. There were now documents upon 
which to base claims of unbroken continuity. 

Though unwittingly, custodians and janitors may 
play an auxiliary role in historical research. It was 
my custom to ask permission to work beyond the 
official hours. Many times the requests were granted. 
This was so at a women’s college. The vice-president, 
after generously consenting to my working late, 


thoughtfully introduced me to Fred, the night watch- 


Reports... 


Vou. 72, No. 187s 


man, so that he might regard me with friendly eyes, 
About eleven o’clock one evening, after completing 
his rounds, Fred stopped in to smoke his pipe and 
to chat. During the conversation he spoke of large 
quantities of “old scraps of paper” which were stored 
in the attic of the administration building and whic! 
ought to be burned to lessen the danger of fire. “N 
one knows they are up there,” he said, “and no one 
will miss them.” Fred was persuaded to postpone his 
intended pyre so that permission could be obtained t 
examine the papers. The request was granted; and 
the following evening the task was begun of sorting 
the great mass of dusty, unlabeled, crumbling material, 

Among the papers that “no one will miss,” was 
found the first minute book of the trustees’ committe: 
on “Faculty and Studies.” 
ably.the most important of all the committees of th 
trustees, since to them were entrusted all decisions 


This committee was prob- 


relating to the faculty, the students, and the courses 
of study. Besides the minute book, five annual re 
The significance of this discovery becomes clear when 
one learns that reports of presidents were not spread 
upon the minutes, but were ordered to be filed. The 
attic had become the filing cabinet for these five re- 
ports. The educational philosophy of the institution, 
as expressed in these reports, for various periods from 
1870 to 1890, had been long interred under a thick 
shroud of dust. Letters from faculty members, stu- 
dents, trustees, and others also came forth from their 
resting places. Fred had been indeed a friend to th 
college and to me. Janitors, especially ones long in 
service, were apt to appear thenceforth like Clio’s 
acolytes in disguise. 

These experiences are but a sampling. The unex- 
pected, oft repeated, becomes the commonplace; but 
the extraordinary appears anew and kindles an enthu- 
siasm for the quest which persists long after the search 
is over. All vacations end. But few are happier, or 


more fruitful, than a research holiday. 





A TURNING POINT IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION: REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


THE American concept of education and its appli- 
cation are undergoing a revolution which started a 
full century ago and has reached its climax in the past 
five years, according to Oliver C. Carmichael, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. “At no time in the history of this country 
has there been so much ferment and stir about the 


ends and means of education,” Dr. Carmichael writes 
in the foundation’s 45th annual report. “The ques- 
tions have not yet been answered, but the fact that 
they are being asked with such persistence and by so 
many is the most encouraging sign of our times.” 

Reviewing the development of education in this 
country since 1850, Dr. Carmichael coneludes: 

One fact stands out in clear relief. No consistent, 


clear-cut philosophy of American higher education has 
yet been formulated. The British conception which 


largely dominated up to 1850 has been rejected. The 
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19th-century German model in research and graduate 
work has been generally adopted, but the fundamental 
purpose Of higher education as a social enterprise has 
never been clearly stated. That is the reason for the 
rent confusion. 


Anglo-American study suggested.—Dr. Carmichael 
stresses that “the great need today is for a modern 
restatement of the functions of higher education, a 
redefinition of the college and its purpose, and a re- 
formulation of the fundamental goals of the univer- 
He continues: 


sity. 
The great concern in both Great Britain and the United 
States over the lack of direction and purpose in univer- 
sity education suggests the possible wisdom of an Anglo- 
American effort to formulate objectives. A commission 
set up for that purpose might render a great service to 
cause of higher education. 


Land-grant colleges a vital influence——Analyzing 
the five major educational developments in the past 
100 years, Dr. Carmichael sees the rapid growth of 
land-grant colleges as having “profound effect on the 
entire structure of the American system.” In recog- 
the land-grant 
colleges broke with British tradition and announced 


nizing the value of vocational training, 
that “higher education in the United States was hence- 
forth not alone for the well-to-do or for those going 
into the learned professions, but for the industrial and 
agricultural classes as well.” 

Less than 10 per cent of the cost of operating land- 
erant colleges now comes from Federal sources, he 
notes, although these institutions were originally con- 
He holds that the 
precedent set by these colleges paved the way for 


ceived as a Federal responsibility. 


the many professional schools now “incorporated in 
the university family.” The current conception of the 
colleges also reflects the influ- 


ence of the land-grant college, he suggests. 


junior or “community” 


Flexible curriculum creates confusion.—The trend 
toward a more flexible curriculum, through the elective 
system promoted by Harvard’s president, Charles W. 
Eliot, during the last quarter of the 19th century, is 
regarded in the report as a second major educational 


Correspondence 
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But “this revolutionary idea” has produced 
The 
expansion of the curriculum and the wider freedom 


reform. 
growing “confusion,” Dr. Carmichael points out. 


of choice for students “opened the way for the pro- 
liferation of courses’ 
numbers to college.” 


which attracted “unprecedented 

Through the elective system, 
“the intellectual tone of colleges and universities has 
undoubtedly suffered losses, and the publie has been 
thoroughly confused by the lack of distinction between 


” 


education and training.” But the question it raised, 
Dr. Carmichael stresses, forced thoughtful educators 
after decades of complacence, to “reconsider the aims 
and purposes of higher education and to revise the 
content and method of instruction.” 

The growth of graduate and professional schools as 
and the 


expansion of research are also cited as significant 


“organic parts of university organizations” 
factors. Noting that each world war gave impetus 
to research as a university function, he says: 


Perhaps the most striking single development in higher 
education since 1945 has been the increase in budgets for 
boundaries of knowledge 


research. Extending the 


has become the major function of higher education, if 


expenditures for that purpose are used as the eriterion. 


Another indication of this trend is the increase in 


the number of graduate students, according to the 
In 1890 only 70 M.A. degrees were granted; 
50,000. The Ph.D. 


1876 to over 5,000 in 


report. 
in 1949, 
decrees has risen from 44 in 
1949. 

Other fruitful developments since 1850 inelude the 
“seneral education” movement to overcome the “dilu- 


more than number of 


tion of basie education” arising out of too many 
courses; and the evolution of the junior college into 
the community college. The inereased demand for 
better-trained clerical, 


workers and the rising cost of a four-year college 


technical, and professional 
education have spurred the growth of the two-year 
community college and helped to change its character. 
“From all indications, the community-college expan- 
sion during the next half century will exceed that of 
any other phase of higher education.” 


e a2 o 





BLINDNESS IS THE ENEMY 


WILuiAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


In replying to John J. DeBoer’s criticism’ of my 
article, “Communism and American Education,’’? I 
shall take up his points seriatim: 


1‘¢Fear is the Enemy,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 72: 57- 
58, July 22, 1950. 
2 ScHOOL AND Society, 71: 180-188, March 25, 1950. 


1. At the outset I stated that my attempt was to 
attain objectivity (p. 181), but at the end of the article 
I admitted that “the writer’s bias shines on each of 
the preceding pages, despite his efforts to minimize 
it” (p. 186). Professor DeBoer’s remark that my 
“ ‘review’ ” article was “less objective” than my pre- 
vious ones is, therefore, something less than a dis- 
covery. 

2. It is obvious that Dr. DeBoer does not agree with 


me. Is that why he implies that my article suffers 
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from a lack of “honest reporting and dispassionate 
interpretation”? Certainly, his rebuttal contains no 
unassailable proof to that effect. 

3. DeBoer is very sensitive about the so-called Cul- 
tural and Scientifie Conference for World Peace, more 
familiarly known as the Waldorf Conference, and with 
good reason. He objects to my characterization of 
that a substitute 
UNESCO” by claiming a “gratuitous distortion of the 
facts,” on the grounds that Harlow Shapley and he 
actively support UNESCO and that nothing was said 
at the conference to disparage os undermine the work 
of UNESCO. What’he overlooks is the fact that 
UNESCO was created for the same purpose as that 
alleged by the conference and that Soviet Russia is 
the only major nation not to join that organization. 
Curiously enough, the U.S.S.R. has participated in the 
World Congress of Intellectuals (Wroclaw, Poland) 
where the 


“ 


conference as organization for 


other international conferences 
United States was made the butt of vicious propa- 


and in 
gandistic attacks. The presence of Russian delegates 
lent force to the impression that the only international 
educational gatherings worth attending were those 
where they would have carte blanche to denounce the 
U.S.A. If the U.S.S.R. were truly interested in inter- 
national cultural co-operation, as most of the world 
understands it, then it would have joined UNESCO. 
By actively aiding the Waldorf Conference, and thus 
giving comfort and support to many persons who are 
fellow-travelers and totalitarians, Dr. DeBoer was ac- 
tually helping to weaken UNESCO and to set up the 
conference as a substitute organization therefor. 

4. My eritic wonders why I and others who agree 
with me are “so jittery” about the presence of Com- 
He complains that my 
“apparent panic” is unjustified by any evidence in my 
article. My suggestion is that he review the events 
of the past five years, survey the present course of 
international affairs, and peer into the foreseeable 
future. As for “enemy beach heads,” it has happened 
in Czechoslovakia, and it can happen again. 

5. If Dr. DeBoer will read with care the context of 
the passage “linking” Howard Mumford Jones with 


munists in American schools. 


my Communist debating opponent, he will note that 
I have merely called attention to similarity of argu- 
ment. This was a simple statement of fact, with no 
innuendoes attached. 

6. So far as I have been able to ascertain, I have not 
misrepresented the attitude of the Catholic Church. I 
made a distinction between the Church (“a spiritual 
empire”) and the U.S.S.R. (“a military might”) as 


forces of international influence. The point is that 


spiritual or intellectual power presents problems for 
defense different from those of military power. The 
Church’s “claim to temporal power” is not the equiva- 
lent to Moscow’s pretensions to universal might. 


7. Iam charged with offering “no strategy for meet. 
ing the onslaught of the book-burners and the thought. 
controllers after they have established their base oj 
operations.” Dr. DeBoer should reread my fing| 
paragraph for brief, specific suggestions. 

8. The next step after the banning of Communist 
teachers, maintains the critic, will be the burning of 
Communist books and other works on Communism, 
He makes liberal implications about my ignorance 
of book-burning in America and Nazi Germany, 
Strangely enough, he makes no mention of comparable 
events in the U.S.S.R. As I stated in my review 
article, many defenders of the teaching rights of Com- 
munists and of the status quo in Russia concentrate 
all their critical fire upon the ills of the U.S.A. and 
Incidentally, did DeBoer 
ever defend the rights of Nazis and Fascists to teach 
in American schools, and did he ever address a confer- 
ence of German Bund intellectuals in behalf of world 
peace, cultural co-operation, and intellectual freedom? 
A good word may be said for the practice of con. 


are blind to evils elsewhere. 


sistency. 

9. According to Dr. DeBoer, my “formula that free- 
dom should be extended to all except those who would 
destroy freedom is as futile as it is facile.” He points 
out possible abuses and concludes that “freedom of 
speech and teaching is freedom only when it is ex- 
tended to all.” Is he really serious? Let him re- 
examine the history of Germany, with which he seems 
to profess familiarity. 

10. “What Mr. Brickman fears is the teaching of 
ideas.” It will probably be hard to convince Pro- 
fessor DeBoer that I do not. What I do fear is the 
presence of teachers who demand the privileges of 
democracy in the very act of undermining its foun- 
dations, especially at a time when American survival 
is at stake. 

In my judgment, our greatest enemy is blindness 
with regard to the international developments of the 
past half-deecade. To preserve our integrity it is nec- 
essary to be on guard against the borers from within. 
Well-meaning people appear to be oblivious to the 
dangers to which this nation is exposed and conse- 
quently fight for the right of the enemies of democ- 
racy to debilitate it. It is high time for the blind to 
see the light. 


OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS—A REJOINDER 


F, L. Marcuse 
The State College of Washington (Pullman) 


In Scuoot anv Society, November 4, Katharine 
Pease and S. W. Beardsley have commented on my 
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article (August 26, this journal) on objective and 
subjective examinations. I should like to reply to 
ertain points raised in their letter concerning both 
the characteristics and feasibility of using one or the 
ther type of test. I should first, however, like to 
ake it clear, lest it be inferred otherwise from their 
ticle, that I did not and do not believe in the in- 
fallibility of any type of test. I would, however, still 
argue on the basis of the points originally presented 
for the use of subjective tests. 

That the arguments presented in the first article are 
probably more appropriate to courses in the social 
sciences is acknowledged. The writer believes, how- 
ever, that many of the points, not necessarily all, might 
still apply to courses in the physical sciences—despite 
traditional procedures in these areas. For this reason 
the inclusiveness of the first article, complained of by 
Pease and Beardsley, was intentional. 

In the original article the writer had maintained 
that the time involved in the construction of valid test 
tems was not much different from that involved in the 
use of subjective examinations, and that consequently 
me of the chief advantages advanced for the use of 
objective tests in reality did not exist. To meet this 
criticism the two critics suggest the use of a simple 
expedient—in place of item analysis use “ 
constructed” questions. Unfortunately for the stu- 
dent the instructor too frequently believes that he 


earefully 


Bwente... 
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knows a good test item from a poor one and that 
he does everything carefully. 

Still another point raised by Pease and Beardsley 
is that, with the use of objective examinations, the use 
of standardized norms is possible and as a result each 
student may be graded on the same basis. Attractive 
as this proposition may at first seem it raises the per- 
tinent question of validity and of differentiating be- 
tween face validity and intrinsic validity. This point 
admittedly applies equally to subjective examinations, 
but should not be advanced as an argument favoring 
either type of test until we are clearer in our own 
minds as to the criteria to be used. 

In terms of the frequency of mention and the use 
of italics one might conclude that Pease and Beards- 
ley’s reference to “the harassed teacher {who} has 200 
final examinations to correct, with the final grades due 
two days after the last examination” indicated that 
their main concern was with the feasibility of using 
objective examinations. The present writer, while in 
no way wishing to minimize the difficulties of such a 
situation, does not believe that the answer lies in the 
use of the IBM machine and the objective test. 
Rather the answer should be given in the attempt to 
change the factors, administrative or otherwise, which 
create such a situation. Feasibility as an answer can 
only perpetuate the status quo of this situation which 
is admittedly a hindrance to adequate teaching. 





UNREST AND PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


IN a recent address on “Progressive Education—A 
Re-examination,” Mary S. Fisher Langmuir, professor 
of child psychology, Vassar College, posed an inter- 
esting question, when she said, according to a report 
from the New School for Social Research (New York 
11), that 


The present stir and controversy about education is a 
sign of health and vitality—not failure. Only a people 
that has great faith in education would attack, defend, 
discuss, evaluate, and plan for their children’s schools as 
Americans are doing today. 


The statement might have some justification if it 
were clear with what the present stir and controversy 
about education are concerned. The speaker herself 
dismissed as unjustifiable the charges that the schools 
are responsible for producing men and women “who 
expect the cheap success of reward without labor or 
who want marriage without responsibility or loyalty.” 
[t is, of course, easy enough to choose one’s own 
ground; but the real issue, even in the examples cited, 


is not the examples themselves but something more 
fundamental underlying a certain prevalent irrespon- 
sibility to which education may contribute through 
sheer neglect. It may be that there is a tendency 
for homes and churches to leave too much to the 
schools, but the schools cannot altogether evade their 
responsibility for co-operation instead of denying it 
and leaving it to the other educative institutions. 
Still more open to question, however, is the notion 
that “the present stir and controversy about education 
is a sign of health and vitality.” Rather one could 
with more reason say that the stir and controversy 
arise from the uncertainty in the professional ranks 
on almost every aspect of that complex that makes 
up education. It would be both interesting and profit- 
able to draw up a list of those points in education on 
which the stir and controversy are centered. It would 
probably be found that the idea of “the forked road” 
as a stimulus to thinking would not be very helpful. 
Progress in education cannot be expected in an atmos- 
phere of unrest, uncertainty, stir, and controversy, all 


of which add up rather to confusion.—I. L. K. 
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INDIANA CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFLICT 


THE Indiana Conference on Higher Education, at 
a recent meeting held at Turkey Run State Park and 
attended by the 33 institutions of higher education 
in the state, pledged to the President of the United 
States “full support of our faculties, students, ad- 
ministrative organizations, and facilities in the preser- 
vation of the national health, welfare, and security.” 

Other resolutions were adopted and addressed to 
Indiana senators and congressmen in Washington 
pledging support. The colleges and universities recog- 
nized the necessity of “providing a continuing supply 


of trained personnel, both for the national economy 


” 


and the armed services.” They resolved that selective 
service remain with 19 years as the minimum age and 
that induction be postponed until the end of the aca- 
demic year in which this age is attained. Congress 
was urged to provide for the postponement of service 
for an adequate number of students qualified for col- 
lege training. Full co-operation with the United Na- 
tions was urged on Congress to extend its effectiveness 
in the establishment of peace and to provide that 
defense forees for the maintenance of world peace 
be proportional to the total resources of each par- 
ticipating member. 

Among immediate problems, the college heads asked 
Congress to recognize the necessity of preserving ex- 
isting educational institutions so that academic per- 
sonnel and plant facilities will be available for present 
needs, for the added services resulting from the in- 
creased birthrate, and for the expanding economy 
after the present emergency. 

John R. Emens, president, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege (Muncie), presided, and W. W. Wright, dean, 
School of Education, Indiana University, served as 
secretary of the conference. 


PROFESSIONAL-ETHICS CODE TO BE 
REVISED 


Tue NEA Committee on Professional Ethics has ap- 
proved the revision of the code which has been in effect 
for the past 21 years. The revision will be based on a 
report prepared by the NEA Research Division. The 
report is the result of a survey to which 1,309 teachers 
sent replies. The practice of making disparaging re- 
marks about the profession was objected to by 90 per 
cent of those replying. Unrestrained criticism was 
considered to be unethical. Other practices con- 
demned as most unethical were: dismissal of a teacher 
without giving ample notice or an opportunity to 
present his case; failure to recommend a teacher for 
a new position so as not to lose his services; discuss- 
ing deficiencies of pupils in a way to embarass them 
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or their parents; acceptance of compensation or any. 
thing of value from the purchase of books or schoo] 
supplies. 

While 9 in 10 teachers frowned on “favoritism,” 
one third of the group did not consider it unethica| 
for a qualified teacher to accept a position where a 
relative is a member of the board of education or the 
superintendent of schools. A larger percentage of 
women than of men hold the following practices to be 
unethical: discussion of controversial issues in the 
classroom; use of strikes to enforce teacher-welfare 
demands; attempting to secure a position through 
political or social influence; and active support of 
candidates in political campaigns. The majority of 
men and women condemned the use of sick leaves for 
any other purpose than that for which it was intended. 
Among other suggestions of additions to the code wer 
the following: 


That teachers teach children rather than subject matter 
and regard each child as an individual; that officials pro- 
vide and stick by a single salary schedule based on train. 
ing and experience; that teachers do their best at all 
times; and that teachers constantly improve themselves 
professionally. 


The members of the committee, which expects to 
have the revised code ready in 1952, are Grace (, 
Campbell, teacher, (Wash.) ; 
George D. Hann, superintendent of schools, Ardmors 


classroom Spokane 
(Okla.); Audrey E. Shauer, classroom teacher, Val- 
paraiso (Ind.); Mary Sheehan, principal, Monroe 
High School, Rochester (N. Y.); and Bertha Law 
rence, teacher, Trenton (N. J.). 


THE HARVARD-KELLOGG PROJECT 


PuiaNs for the Harvard-Kellogg project to study 
the problems that school administrators encounter in 
relation to the community were announced by Alfred 
D. Simpson, professor of education, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, at a meeting of school 
superintendents of New England recently held at 
Swampscott. The three-year project, which will move 
research teams right into New England communities, 
received a $146,300 grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation in August. An additional $110,700 may 
be forthcoming to extend the project two years. 

The program, according to Professor Simpson, will 
explore actual community-school administration prob- 
lems as a basic part of preservice training for men 
and women preparing for public-school! administra- 
tion. As a second part, efforts will be made to carry 
the exploration forward co-operatively with school ad- 
ministrators on the job. New knowledge and experi- 
ence in the fields of general and business administra- 
tion, public health, and the social sciences would be 
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brought to bear on problems facing schools and the 
eommunity. 

A research team of faculty members selected with 
the advice of the graduate schools of Business Ad- 
ninistration and of Public Health, Harvard Univer- 
sity; of the Littauer Center for Public Administra- 
tion; and of the department of social relations at 
Harvard, will work together and combine their knowl- 
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edge in making a careful study of relationships be- 
tween communities and schools. 

The project is directed by Cyril G. Sargent, director 
of the center for field studies, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, who is assisted by George E. 
Flower, assistant director of the center. Professor 
Simpson is chairman of the university-wide committee 
overseeing the project. 





Notes amd News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 11: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Carl McFarland, former Assistant United States 
\ttorney General, has been named president, Montana 
State University (Missoula), succeeding James A. Me- 
Cain, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, March 9, 1946, and who has resigned to ac- 
cept the presidency of Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science (Manhattan). 


Correction: Because of an error in the source of 
information, ScHoou aNp Socrety, December 9, re- 
yorted that the Reverend John S. Harper had been 
1amed president of Alma (Mich.) College. The name 
should have been reported as the Reverend John 
Stanley Harker. 

Eldridge T. McSwain, dean, University College, 
Northwestern University, will assume new duties, 
September 1, 1951, as dean of the university’s School 
of Edueation, succeeding James Monroe Hughes who 
has asked to be relieved of administrative duties in 
order to devote more time to teaching and research. 
Dr. Hughes will continue his services as professor of 


education. 


Y 
t 
1 
I 


Edwin H. Miner was recently appointed dean, 
Orange County Community College (Middletown, 
N. Y.). 

The Reverend Victor J. Blum, S.J., assistant dean, 
Institute of Technology, Saint Louis University, has 
assumed new duties as associate dean, a post in which 
he now has the authority and responsibility at the 
undergraduate level of a dean over all the departments 
and faculty members in the institute. 

Ellen Gail Babbitt has been named assistant dean 
f women, University of Arkansas. 

Earl A. Weiley, associate professor of art education, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been named acting 
chairman of the department, succeeding Jane B. Well- 
ing, chairman, who was retired in June after 23 years 


of service. 


Julius W. Pratt, dean, Graduate School, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been named the first incumbent 
of the Samuel Paul Capen Professorship of American 
History. The establishment in perpetuity of the pro- 
fessorship as a tribute to the chancellor emeritus of 
the university was reported in ScHoon AND Society, 
July 15. 


Albert Trobian and Helen R. Trobian have been 
appointed to professorships in Salem (W. Va.) Col- 
lege; the former in education, the latter in Christian 
education. 


In the expansion of its program to provide a 
broader education for students in engineering, Case 
Institute of Technology (Cleveland 6) has invited the 
following representatives of humanistic-social studies 
to confer with the teaching staff of the new required 
two-year course, “The Background of Western Civili- 
zation,” evaluate methods and materials, meet with 
groups of the faculty to discuss the role of general 
education in a college of technology, and lecture to 
students: Gilbert A. Highet, Anthon Professor of 
Latin, Columbia University; C. Crane Brinton, Me- 
Lean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, and 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English, Har- 
vard University; Charles Woolsey Cole, president, 
Amherst (Mass.) College; and Stringfellow Barr, of 
the Foundation for World Government. The visits 
are financed by a grant from the Cleveland Foun- 
dation. 


Julius Sumner Miller, professor of physies and 
mathematics, Dillard University (New Orleans 22), 
has been invited by the University of Alberta (Ed- 
monton, Canada) to give a course in analytical me- 
chanics in the department of mathematies during the 
summer session. 


Merton S. Zahrt, formerly of Denison University 
(Granville, Ohio), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, Ithaca.(N. Y.) College. 


Donald W. Bruner was recently appointed associate 
professor of education, Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers 
College. 
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John D. Wright, Jr., has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Transylvania College (Lexington, 
Ky.). 


Richard H. Heindel, whose appointment as executive 
associate on research and other international problems, 
Social Science Research Council, was reported in 
ScHoo, AND Society, December 24, 1949, has been 
appointed deputy director of the UNESCO relations 
staff in the Department of State. 


In addition to the persons listed in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 18, the following have been ap- 
pointed to posts in Latin America under the education 
program of the Institute of Pan-American Affairs: 
Ecuador—Dixie V. Lippincott, a teacher in the sixth 
grade of the public schools of Lee County (Fla.), and 
Elsie M. Quinby, assistant professor of social sciences, 
State Teachers College (Geneseo, N. Y.). Panama— 
Jessie E. Taylor, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Hennepin County (Minn.). Paraguay—Luther M. 
Ambrose, chairman of the department of education, 
Berea (Ky.) College; Mabel Frances Domingos, 
teacher, San Lorenzo School District, Alameda County 
(Calif.); and Luella M. Keithahn, director of rural 
education, Bemidji (Minn.) State Teachers College. 
Peru—Quiney V. Doudna, dean of administration, 
State Teachers College (Stevens Point, Wis.); Ray- 
mond C. Gibson, provost, Duluth Branch, University 
of Minnesota; and Elizabeth J. Klemer, associate 
executive secretary, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Washington 5, D. C. 


George A. Selke, whose appointment as chancellor, 
Greater University of Montana, was reported in 
Scnoou AND Society, May 11, 1946, resigned, Decem- 
ber 1. 

Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, Pasa- 
dena (Calif.), resigned, November 22. 

James F. Clarke, director of public relations, Sin- 
clair College (Dayton 2, Ohio), resigned, December 5, 
to accept a post on the public-relations staff of Xavier 
University (Cincinnati). 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend Jesse Lee Cuninggim, president emeri- 
tus, Searritt College for Christian Workers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), died, November 25, at the age of eighty 
years, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Dr. Cuninggim, who had held 
the pastorate of the Methodist Church (1915-17), 
Elizabeth City (N. Car.), had served as adjunct pro- 


Society, December 7. 


fessor of Bible (1902-15), Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville) ; professor of religious education (1917- 
21), Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.) ; 
president (1921-24), Searritt Bible and Training 
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School (Kansas City, Mo.); and president (1924 
43), Searritt College for Christian Workers, 


The Reverend Brother William K. O’Connell, yicc. 
principal, All Hallows Institute (The Bronx, Ney 
York), died, December 3, at the age of sixty-five years, 
Brother O’Connell, who was born in Ireland, had 
taught there and in Liverpool (England) as a mem. 
ber of the Christian Brothers of Ireland before join. 
ing the American province in 1910. After teaching 
in high schools in Montana, Washington, and Chicago, 
he served as teacher (1923-25), St. Mary’s Colles 
(Halifax, Nova Scotia); president (1937-42), St. 
Bonaventure’s College (St. John’s, Newfoundland): 
and vice-principal (since 1942), All Hallows Institute, 


Earle Volcart Hardenburg, professor of vegetab\; 
crops, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornel] 
University, died, December 4, at the age of sixty-on 
years. Dr. Hardenburg had served the college as 
instructor in farm crops (1912-18), assistant pro- 
fessor of farm crops (1919-21), assistant professor 
of vegetable gardening (1921-26), and professor of 
vegetable crops (since 1926). 


Philo Melvin Buck, Jr., professor emeritus of com- 
parative literature, the University of Wisconsin, died 
of a heart attack, December 9, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Buck had served as instructor in 
English and history (1898-99), Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Delaware); teacher of English in high 
schools (1900-04) and head of the department of 
English, McKinley High School, Saint Louis; asso- 
ciate professor of rhetoric (1910-12), professor of 
rhetoric (1912-19), professor of English and dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences (1919-24), and pro- 
fessor of comparative literature (1924-25), Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; and professor of comparative lit- 
erature (1925-47) and chairman of the department 
(1926-47), the University of Wisconsin. 


Miriam C. Pritchard, head of the department of 
psychology, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), died, Decem- 
ber 9, at the age of forty-four years. Dr. Pritchard 
had taught in the publie schools of Colorado and had 
served on the staff of the School of Oral and Dental 
Surgery, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University, in addition to her teaching in Pratt 
Institute. 


The Reverend Perry J. Conroy, formerly superior, 
Niagara University (N. Y.), died, December 10, at the 
age of eighty-one years. Father Conroy had served 
as director of seminarians and professor of philosophy 
and liturgy (1894-95), St. John’s Seminary (Brook- 
lyn) ; direetor (1895-97) and professor of philosophy 
and homiletics (1909-11), St. Vincent’s Apostolic 


School (Philadelphia); director (1897-1903), Our 
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Lady of Angels Seminary (Niagara nae ; president 
1906-08), professor of homiletics (1937-41), and 
perior (1938-41), Niagara University; and superior 


1926-31), Mount St. Mary’s Seminary (Emmitsburg, 

Md.). 
items 

The Danish Federation of Labor recently adopted 
a proposal to establish a fund to be reserved for thie 
building of folk schools for workers. The fund will 
be raised through small weekly dues paid by the mem- 
bers of the federation. 


Receny ) Li; , 


BALTZLY, ALEXANDER, AND A. WILLIAM SALO- 
MONE (Editors). Readings in Twentieth-Century 
European History. Pp. xxv +610. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Ine., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1. 1950. 
$5.00. 

This book is intended for all who may be interested in 
raining some insight into the scope and understanding 0 
the significance of the real revolution of our times. By 
this is meant the tremendous transformations European 
life has undergone during the brief span of less than two 

generations. 





. 

BEARDSLEY, MONROE C. Practical Logic. Pp. 
xxviii +580. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. 1950. $3.75 
A daydreamer bas “thoughts,”’ but he is not thinking un- 
less - his thoughts have a kind of coherence, consecutiveness, 
and purpose, so logic, in the widest sense, is made up of 
_ rules that thinking has to impese upon itself in order 
to be effective. 

e 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy: A Democratic Interpretation. Pp. xxiv + 
824. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 1950 
$4.75. 

In addition to developing the philosophic bases of recon- 
structionism, the author proposes a comprehensive theory 
of learning, a new “design for schools of the people,”’ and 
a program of democratic action by which these theories 
may be put into practice on » wide seale. This book was 
reviewed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, October 28, pp. 2778. 

@ 

CASWELL, HOLLIS L., et al. Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Public School Systems. Pp. x+462. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1950. $3.09. 

The reports here are singularly impartial, — ing the 
problems and difficulties encountered as well as successes 
achieved. This should make them of unusual value to 
workers in other school systems. 

9 

CHAPTIRO, JOS&. Erasmus and Our Struggle for 

Peace. Pp. xv+196. The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. 1950. $2.50. 
This is in two parts: 1, “Erasmus: Herald of a United 
World,” by the author, and 2, “Peace Protests!" by Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, translated by the author. This classic 
statement on world peace sounds as if it had been written 
today. 


} 
é 


a 
Creative Graphics. Unpaged. University of Denver, 
1445 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo. 1950. 
A complete research, editorial, and art service for all in- 
stitutions and organizations performing educational func- 


tions. 
° 


FEATHERSTONE, WILLIAM B. A Funcetionai Cur- 
riculum for Youth. Pp. xi+276. American Book 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 1950. 
$3.25. 
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The reader of this book will be convinced of the very great 
need for the reorganization of the secondary-school cur- 
ricnlun d may perhaps be inspired to undertake on an 
im al basis the enrichment of the curriculum of his 
own school He will also be led to appreciate as never 
before the great obligation of the secondary school to 
youth and to our society. 





” 

GEE, WILSON. Social Science Research Methods. Pp. 
vi+390. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 
1950. $4.00. 

It is indispensable for the research worker in the social 
sciences to know the meaning of science and why it is that 
the social sciences may be considered truly s rientific in 
nature and method. 

a 

GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS. Understanding History: A 
Primer of Historical Method. Pp. xix + 290 + vi. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 1950. Text edition, $2.50; library edition, $3.25. 
The author shows the reader—-whether student or layman 

l a “knowing” reading of history must be. He ex- 





philosophy or bias, which 








a the point of view, the 
every writer necessarily has, showing how to recognize these 
assumptions which so often are only implicitly stated. 


HALMY, MARGARET. Parents Must Be Flexible. 
Pp. 127. Illustrated by Barsis. Stephen Daye Press, 
105 East 24th Street New York 10. 1950. $1.95. 
This entertaining, thoroughly practical guide explains what 
to do when the theoreti ‘al approach does not work. It is 


filled with valuable tricks of the trade, covering all im 
) 


portant phases in the life of the infant-to-toddler set. 
e 


INKELES, ALEX. Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: 
A Study in Mass Persuasion. Pp. xviii+379. Har- 


vard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1950. 

$5.00. 

‘his is the first substantial account of the relations be- 

tween the structure of the media of communication and 

the structure of the social system of the Soviet Union put 

out by the Russian Research Center of Harvard University. 
as 


McCULLOUGH, JOHN M. (Editor Jamboree—1950 
—as Reporied in ‘‘The Philadelphia Inquirer.’’ Pp 
48. Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16. 1950. 

Presented in grateful appreciation of the Scouts’ 40th 
anniversary crusade to “Strengthen the Arm of Liberty.” 
e 


MELLOR, EDNA. Education through Experience in 
the Infant School Years. Pp. xii+250. Illustrated. 
Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England. 


1950. 12 6. 








This book is based upon the findings of a lifetime of ex- 
perience and so illustrates in a practical way the first part 
of its title-—education through experience. 

oa 


MORELOCK, THOMAS C., CLARENCE M. TUCKER, 
AND W. FRANCIS ENGLISH (Editors Missouri: 
Its Resources, People, and Institutions. Pp. 605. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 1950. 

Describing and interpreting Missouri's natural and human 
resources, indicating changes that are occurring in various 
fields, appraising realistically the trends and situations, 


and making the book of concern to the people of the state. 
* 
National Jamboree, Valley Forge—i950. Unpaged. Il- 
lustrated. Boy Seouts of America, New York 16. 
1950. 


This was attended by 47,163 Scouts and leaders from all 
parts of the United States and 20 other countries. 
e 

NEF, JOHN U. War and Human Progress: An Essay 
on the Rise of Industrial Civilization. Pp. ix +464. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1950. 
$6.50. 
This book is by far the most careful general discussion of 
war ever to appear in our country. If a 3d World War 
breaks and puts an end to civilization, the blame will lie 
with modern society. 
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Children’s Reactions to Radio Adap- 
tations of Juvenile Books. Pp. 146. King’s Crown 
Press, New York 27. 1950. $2.00. 

The purpose of this study is three-fold: to determine the 
reaction of children to radio programs designed for their 
listening, to make their reactions more directly available 
to the people who create an: produce the programs, and to 
suggest ways in which such public service may be more 
widely used in elementary classrooms. 

a 


PLANT, JAMES S. The Envelope: A Study of the 

Impact of the World upon the Child. Pp. viii+ 299. 
The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New 
York 22. 1950. $3.00. 
This book represents a struggle to bring together into an 
intellectually satisfying pattern the author's intuitions 
about the child and his sense of constantly shifting en- 
vironmental pressures, 


O’BRIEN, MAE. 


8 
FSA, Office of Edu- 


‘Practical Nursing Curriculum.’’ 
cation Mise. No. 11. Pp. vit 140. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 65 cents. 
Suggestions for developing a program of instruction based 
upon the analysis of the practical nurse occupation (AJ/isc. 
8, 1947). 

i 

Report of the Conference on the Improvement of In- 
struction at the University of Missouri, June 15-17, 
1950. Pp. 94. Mimeographed. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Donald F. Drummond, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 1950. 

Sponsored by the university with the support of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


College Secondary 


University Elementary 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 


We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 
needs. 

Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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RILEY, JOHN W., JR., BRYCE F. RYAN, AND 
MARCIA LIFSHITZ. The Student Looks at Hi, 
Teacher: An Inquiry into the Implications of Studen; 
Ratings at the College Level. Pp. xi+166. Rutger 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 1950. $2.75, 
The authors hope that this study in some small part justi. 
fies the confidence placed in it by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, which made the research possible through 
grant. 

e 

SIFFERD, CALVIN S._ Kesidence Hall Counseling, 
Pp. xviii+ 238. MeKnight and McKnight Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. 1950. $3.00. ‘ 
Written by one who has been working with college gtp. 
dents for many years at the University of Illinois, this 
emphasizes the importance of an effective counseling pro. 
gram for residence halls and tells how such a program ¢ap 
be made to function. 

e 


STERN, EDITH M., WITII ELSA CASTENDYCK, 
The Handicapped Child: A Guide for Parents. Pp, 
xii+179. <A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New 
York 20. 1950. $2.00. 

This may lead parents to seek the help of experts on their 
problems and to explore further pathways toward as well. 
= and near-normal lives for their children as pos- 
§1D1e, 

e 

STRAYER, JOSEPH R. (Editor). The Interpretation 
of History. Pp. 186. Peter Smith, 321 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1950. $3.90. 

Originally published in 1943, this second edition again 
shows the value of history to the individual and to society, 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Dean, 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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